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" Electoral activity is essentially a short-term method:' 

1 he most sensational methods which are useful to other organisations are not necessarily 
the best for one which bases its case on understanding 

“ • • providing a figure-head for about a month in every five years.” 

J. Trotman. 


According 10 J. Trotman* 

1 Electoral activity is short-term: socialist 
rr.raganda is long-term. Therefore socialist 
propaganda and contesting elections are 

v*pposed. 

2 Electoral activity—that is* lighting 
ejections —is sensational; good for anti-socialist 

rganisations* but bad for a Socialist Party. It 
i' a wrong method. 

3 Elections “ provide a ligure-head for one 
month in every five years”. Therefore the 
s roalist Party* when contesting elections* has 
“ heads” (figure-heads)* i.e.* candidates. If 
i: has “ heads ”, these must be leaders of the 

non-heads”. Consequently, during elections 
the Socialist Party becomes non-democratic* 
c . ceases to be Socialist. In fact* the more 
candidates, the less Socialist. 

If these statements are correct, it is 
celf-evident that the S.P.G.B., so far, has 
boon wrong. These statements are NOE 
consideration of immediate difficulties in 
Party work—they are a denial of its 
rinciples. 

Question of Principles 
Trotman states early in his article that “ no 
ne will deny that [parliamentary representa- 
: m] is impossible for us at the moment and 
r body argues from this point of viezv in the 
next sentence* however* “ some use this as an 
gument. This is quite right—“ some ” is 
J. Trotman. 

Friend T. is evidently not yet quite c car 
i the meaning of socialist principles. These 

- incip’es have nothing whatever to do with 
cSOO* or £1500* or £49 worth of pamphlets, 

- r with increases in the Party’s debts* or the 
v‘7e of its cilices. 

The principles of the Party were decided 
-i die facts of Capitalism* out of which they 
arose* irrespective of practical expediency or 
mmediate appticability. The people who 
founded it decided that the only way of imple¬ 
menting its policy was by parliamentary renre- 
■entation. That had to be decided first. They 
decided that without any money, loans or 
-remises. 

This Party principle will remain right 
whether the Party is rich or poor* small or 
-xge, gets many votes or none. The first 
tiling, when organising a Party* is decide 
-hat it stands for and how to get * * Then* 


starting out to do it, cross your bridges as you 
come to them. Trotman and his friends 
prefer to sit at home* frightening each other 
with ghost stories about the depth of the water. 

There are practical difficulties—of course it 
will be expensive and arduous, but money will 
be raised* speakers trained, and members 
gained in the actual work of fighting elections. 

The Party’s aim* Socialism* determines its 
nature as an election-fighting organisation. 
Everything else is secondary to this funda¬ 
mental thing. The Party can and should 
announce its desire to contest at every election. 
If practical considerations (lack of support) 
deter it, it should say so plainly, telling the 
worker the difficulties, but making its object 
and method clear. When members invent 
reasons for putting the Party’s principles into 
cold storage they take the first step on the 
road to reformism. 

The Main Purpose 

Having dismissed Parliamentary representa¬ 
tion because it is not immediately possible* 
friend J. T. then goes on to consider whether 
“ the Party gains some benefit from contest¬ 
ing an election which is not directly related to 
this main purpose”. Please tell us* Comrade 
Trotman, what other purpose the Party has 
which is not even related to its main one. 

According to Trotman, among these un¬ 
related secondary purposes are meetings and 
selling pamphlets. These are not the purposes 
of the Party, but merely means of making 
Socia’ists. Trotman implies that Parliamentary 
activity is abnormal, that is, irregular and 
exceptional. If this is true, it must be 
permanently wrong under any (normal) 
circumstances. 

“ Our resources will a 7 ways be meagre,” he 
says. By this, he evidently has funds (money) 
in mind. These are not, and never will be* 
the resources of the Party. Even if they were, 
to say that they will always be meanre can 
only mean that ffie Socialist Party will never 
have the support of many workers. 

This is a denial of the meaning of Social¬ 
ism, which organises class conscious workers 
politically. If the Party’s resources will always 
be meagre, then the time will never be oppor¬ 
tune to run candidates. Although his article 
is entitled “ Is the Time Opportune for Con¬ 
testing Elections?”* Trotman does not spare 


one word in 1300 to give us his answer to his 
own question. 

If the resources of the Socialist Party were 
money* then Capitalism would not be the 
possession of all surplus money by the capitalist 
class. The resources of the Party are the 
enthusiasm and energy of its members* which 
spring from a clear grasp of its principles. 

Value of Contesting 

Trotman’s sole test of the value of contest¬ 
ing elections is: 

(1) The number of indoor meetings held in 
the constituencies 

(2) The amount of literature sold. 

These meetings, he says, could be held with¬ 
out a candidate; and we “only” sold £49 worth 
of pamphlets more in the year the election 
took place—“ an increase only to be expected 
during the height of an election”, he writes. 

Then friend Trotman, who “only” expects 
us to sell about 2000 pamphlets more during 
elections than we can when nothing is on, 
proposes* as his alternative, that this bankrupt 
Party, impoverished by reckless election spend¬ 
thrifts, should print pamphlets and give them 
away for nothing when the workers don’t want 
them—that is, when elections are OFF, not 
ON. 

Comrade T. does not tell us why he expects 
more pamphlets to be sold during elections. 
Why, he snorts, there were no enquiries about 
the Party after the election* whereas “ a smdl 
and inexpensive advertisement in an Esperanto 
journal produced numerous enquines from all 
par s of the world”. 

The enquiries were made only because 
we ran candidates. The only thing which 
divides us from the host of freaks and 
cranks of all kinds* organised in several 
thousand tin-pot outfits* and makes the 
S.P• a political party* is the running of 
candidates independently, in opposition 
to all other parties. 

“ When we contest elections ... we get a 
great kick out of it,” says Trotman. “ We all 
have a strong desire to indulge in it. Election 
campaigns provide a stimulus fm* the members 
and increase their activity,” but “ the stimulus 
las's no longer than the actual campaign ” so 
“ it must be guarded against”. In other words* 
it’s a good tiling so let’s stop it. 
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Election: - perversion of our function, 

^7* Trotman. Please tell us, Comrade T., 
« : this function is which elections pervert. 

The first thing the S.W. London Branch has to 
jeam is that the S.P.G.B. does not exist as a 
pirn: cal party until it contests elections. Meet- 
- a: election time without a candidate do not 
ccchl 

The Alternatives 

Trotman’s alternatives to electioneering are: 

1 Giving pamphlets away free. 

2 Provincial propaganda. 

; Full-time editors and other staff (un¬ 
specified). 

But all these things will advance what 
* retman abominates—the fighting of elections. 
I: :he Party had offices as big as the Dome of 
I .soevery, and gave away enough stuff to fill 

- -ry lavatory in S.W. London, it would not 
rcoro in politics until it contested elections. 

Elections are the cheapest form of propa- 
o_r.ia. not the dearest. The only unusual out¬ 
lay is £150. For this we get: 

The Party name on the ballot paper. 
Every elector is forced to face up to our 
. tistence, which, otherwise, he does not even 
know. There is no other way of doing this. 

2 Free postage on about 30,000 election 
cresses, amounting to roughly £120. 

3 Press publication of announcements, 
mterviews with candidate, reports of meetings 
■; hich, at advertising rates, would cost many 
pounds. 

4 Enumeration in books, reports and 
records of the Parly’s name and object in the 
..rraries of the world (above all, a clear 
distinction between the S.P.G.B. and the 
Labour Party). The beneficial effect on social¬ 
ists. throughout the world, is incalculable. 

5 Broadcast announcements throughout the 

* rid. It is the cheapest money’s worth on 
the market to-day. Even at that, we may have 
•be sporting offer of getting one-eight of the 
totes and the return of the £150. 

Deed Follows Word 
But all this is relatively unimportant—the 
rundamental consideration is the implementa- 

- ?n of the Party’s principles and policy. That 
re Party maintains its word, that its dcclara- 
_ n of intention to fight at the polls for 
S xialism is followed by its deed, the real 
action— this, above everything else, shows 

Tkers that the Socialist Party means business. 
Thai when we say Parliament is the road to 
S cialism we mean it. That we carry out our 
mention to genuinely oppose all other parties 

- the only way possible—at elections. 

Neither is Parliamentary election the only 

. " deration; valuable work can be done in 
dm and council e’ections. Perhaps Comrade 
T will advise us whether we shou’d contest 
r -hese. if the cost is negligible. 

A ereat dea 1 of useful criticism can be 

- etied against the Party’s first election battles. 
Mmy of Trotman’s alleged “ arguments ” 
* 5 2 2** 1 electoral work are merely enumeration 

* ' m defects to be overcome, e.g., lack of 
. d . - before and after the actual nomination 

rolling days, rash expenditure on leaflets 
:~d meetings of doubtful vahie, insufficient 
r the enemy due to inexperience, 
me - a - not reasons for boycotting 
elections, but for extending and improv- 
Party election contests NOW. The 
*!iemative is extinction. 

Horatio. 


FORUM 

THE NATURE OF THE 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


2. HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


The mode of change from Capitalism 
to Socialism cannot be discussed without 
discussing both the nature of Socialism 
and the nature of Capitalism, and 
particular phases of society cannot be 
discussed without reference to a general 
theory of history. History in turn is the 
unique attribute of man. It is possible 
only because men are what they are, and 
takes the course it does because men are 
what they are. A theory of men, a 
theory of society and a theory of history 
are the same thing. A theory of history 
which is not a theory of men or a theory 
of men which is not a theory of society, 
is a meaningless abstraction. Society is 
not a contrivance discovered or agreed 
upon by men, which they could conceiv¬ 
ably relinquish: it is the mode of human 
existence. But man is not uniquely social, 
only socially unique. Only human society 
evolves. 

This is simple enough, yet its implications 
are not necessarily observed, or may even be 
repudiated, and a nominal subscribing to 

Notice from the Education Committee 

Come along to the classes at Head Office. 
Subjects covering a wide range are being dealt 
with almost every week night from October 6 h 
to April 5th. Your branch has a copy of the 
timetable, which is also on the notice board at 
Head Office. 

Important. —The Writers Class commences 
Monday, December 1, 8 p.m.. All interested 
are urged to attend. 

<rvwv%\w\3C\wv2<rvwv3 

materialism may not preclude an actual meta¬ 
physical outlook. For instance, ihere are those 
for whom it is sufficient to say that human 
nature is the product of human history, and 
who regard with suspicion the view that history 
is the product of human nature. Ask how 
comes history, and they reply “economics”; 
ask how comes economics and they reply “food, 
clothing and shelter.” But the need for food, 
etc., is common to ail creatures. It accounts 
for their activity, but not for human history. 
What accounts for history is the peculiar 
cumulative character of the human economic 
activity, the special quality of human labour, 
which rests on the biological structure of men. 
This links historical with biological evolution, 
and rescues materialism from the metaphysic 
which arbitrarily breaks the chain of causal 
sequence, arbitrarily fixes its undetermined 
beginning—creation out of nothing, called 
materialism. This kind of economic determin¬ 
ism parodies historical materialism because 
its theory of history is not a theory of man but 
a theory of economics. It sees human nature 
as the product of history but not history as 
the product of human nature. The materialist 


who wants a theory of history without any 
truck with human nature may only be reacting 
against the idealist who discusses human 
nature abstracted from history. But the 
materialist who thus merely inverts the terms 
of the abstraction remains idealist—as the 
atheist who is merely anti-God is an inverted 
theist, and the Socialist who is merely anti- 
Capitalist an inverted bourgeois. Socialist 
theory requires the recognition that human 
nature determines the fact, and limits the 
possibilities, of history; while hisioiy deter¬ 
mines the nature, and conditions the possibili¬ 
ties, of human conduct. To say that human 
nature is as human nature does (i.e., that 
human nature is human conduct) is like saying, 
with the capitalist economists, that “money 
is as money does” (i.e., that anything is money 
that serves as money—salt, tobacco, furs, fish, 
shells, gold, paper—which tells us something 
about salt, etc., but nothing about money). 

The reluctance to distinguish between 
human nature as the fount of history, and 
human conduct which is conditioned by history, 
undermines a unified concept of human society, 
and shows itself in many ways. It underlies 
the insistence that language precedes thinking, 
thus ignoring the dependence of language on 
the prior capacity to conceive relationships. It 
leads to the view that since moral codes are 
laid down by exploiting classes for the 
guidance of the exploited, then classless Social¬ 
ism will be amoral. It hinders any practical 
starting point to the discussion of what Social¬ 
ism will like by ignoring what is permanent 
in specifically human nature over and above 
what is common to all creatures, the need for 
food, etc. It is a cataract which obscures the 
unity of history, the gravitational pull which 
holds history to its orbit, and gives “ the 
historical necessity for Socialism ” its necessity. 
The equating of human nature with human 
conduct—the view, that is ,that environment 
is the sole determinant of human capacities 
is a political weapon of the Communist, not of 
the Socialist. It is the official cult of Russia, 
whose academicians teach that there are no 
natural boundaries to the behaviour of wheat, 
cows or men, that man is what the State 
enjoins. 

The rich, genetically determined variation 
in innate individual abilities which is a factor 
in making human history possible — a myriad 
multiplication of opposaWe thumbs —cannot be 
dismissed without dismissing die basis of 
biological evolution—which is not the right 
answer to the false social deductions of some 
geneticists. The equating of human conduct 
with human nature merely inverts their error, 
and opens as many windows to idealism as it 
closes doors: either the moral nihilism which 
make Socialism look like the vacuumatic 
absence of Capitalism, or the moral utopism 
which reduces it to a rational idea. One makes 
it look like nothing, the other like nothing on 
earth. 

F. Evans. 
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ENGLISH AMD SOCIALISM 
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TTTOSE whose mother tongue is English 
* can naturally be expected to comprehend 
:: fiirly well, though it is remarkable how in- 
w -rlete is the knowedge of many English men 
lli women, when confronted with words that 
rfy r ire not in the habit of using every day. 

In a couniry like South Africa, with two 
languages, and numerous others, a good 
car diary in any one language is the exception 
rrvr than the rule. Even those who regard 
F- r ;-h as their mother tongue seldom have 
Kifoent words at their disposal to discuss 
i-izendv anything but the most common 
r er.’iav alfairs; while those whose normal 
accech is Afrikaans or one ol the native 
rr^jes. might acquire considerable tluency 
Ezsiish, but not beyond the two or three 
ti. words of everyday speech. 

Therefore, if socialism is to make headway 
n rices where English is not the one and 
Language, some consideration must be 
r : : the needs of those whose knowledge of 
r Lacks depth, or who only regard it as a some- 
wisat difficult secondary language. 

Considering the Party’s Object and D. of P. 
from this view, one finds that the first word 
- ect* has several meanings. English-spcak- 
- c people have no difficulty in discovering 
■rhat is meant, but is the same true of non- 
Er.rlish speaking people? Would not a word 
ke purpose” be less ambiguous? 


A simplified version of the Objeci and D. of 
P. is given below for the consideration of 
Party members. It will be noted that die 
appeal is international rather than national. 

J. O. 13. (S. Africa). 

The Socialist L ? «rw>' of Gr*.aL jUikain 
PURPOSE:— -To as>.n>L in ihe orfe'amisa- 
tion of ifce pe pfes cf ie entire world 
into an economic, political and social 
system, based on the common owsAersliip 
and democratic control of the world and 
all its resources. 

Statement of Facts and Method 

1. That the people of ail the advanced 
countries of the world live under the economic, 
political and social system known as Capitalism. 
That is, die iand, factories, railways, etc., are 
owned by the Capitalist or Master Class. The 
rest of the people comprise the working class, 
by whose labour, on behalf of the capitalist 
class, wealth is produced. 

2. That, arising from the private, class 
ownership of the means by which ail must live, 
there is a conflict, or class struggle, between 
those who possess but do not produce, and 
those who produce but do noi possess. 

3. That this conflict can only be ended when 
ihe working class decides u» take the world and 
its resources from the master class, to operate 
by democratic means for the benelii of all, 
instead of for a privileged minority. 


4. That, when the working class has 
achieved freedom from the domination oi 
capitalism, class struggles will be at an end, 
since there is no class below the working class. 

5. That the working class must achieve its 
freedom by itself. 

6. That, as Governments everywhere exist 
only to safeguard the interests of the dominant 
section of the population, by their control of 
armed forces, police, etc., the working class of 
the world must organise politically, with full 
knowledge of what they are doing, to obtain 
control of all governments. Then, and only 
then, can they organise the world in their own 
interests, making an end of privilege and 
oppression. 

7. That each political pany represents only 
the interests of a class. Therefore, the political 
party of the working class has no common 
interest with any other party, and must oppose 
them all. 

8. The Socialist Party of Great 
.1'ritain, therefore, affirms its opposition to all 
c her political parties, with the exception of 
;hose formed on similar lines in other parts of 
the world. It calls upon the workers of this 
country in particular, to withdraw their support 
from other parties, whether they claim to 
represent their interests or not, and to work for 
u speedy termination of capitalism, which can 
only offer privilege for the few. and oppression 
for i he many 


ON BACKWARD NATIONS 


I 5UBMT1 ihe following propositions un the 
ect of “ Backward Nations”, which 
— - the views I put forward at the 
..r Forums. In order not to take up space 
—e:.Ass.«rilv. I have refrained from including 
ltzcz argument or evidence for the different 
: - ;L t.s as this can be done, where 
z ;.r in reply to specific criticisms. 

. There are no groups of people anywhere 
m earzh. regardless of their present culture, 
* 3 : izc incapable of assimilating socialist 

_ 1 he so-called backwardness of groups of 

re t z has nothing to do with mental capaci y 
r zze capacity to assimilate modern ideas. 
7be allure of such people is comp’ex but of a 

- kind from that of the West. These 
are coming into the orbit of Western 

2 . 3.7 :ae a* the level of Western understand- 
: z - ut being burdened with the weight 
-z’zraz:^ r.T ideas that helps to hold back 
ie : people in the West. Coming in 

7 ; z resent level of Western technique, they 

- — - ideas associated with it, including 
-r. ah:T-=rr Liecr Coming fresher in*o this 
—j,e ' 7 r:mthey progress rapidly, shedding 
cr rmi t y rg TC'Zomzm' ideas a*most overnight. 


3 Whist older generations, who have be- 
-- 2 —v» hah zed to rid custom, may no: be quick 
mm z —isr-— w cmztrre, the wees ta>^ to net* 



4. OuL.side ul Europe and the U.S.A., the 
mass of the world’s population has already 
come directly into the Western orbil of culture 
and is being rapidly transformed—lor example 
China, India, Indonesia, Japan, S. America 
and a large pan of Africa. Where the impact 
of the West is strong, established customs are 
broken and the way becomes relatively easy to 
a new culture. 

5. From the socialist point ul view the mass 
of people in the West are still backward, ihe 
so-called backward groups borrow Western 
ideas but without the Western traditional back¬ 
ground that helps to crab progress. 1 his makes 
it easier for them 10 forge ahead. On the basis 
of progress in this century the “backward will 
have reached a common outlook with the 
“ advanced ” by the time the latter have 
accepted the socialist outlook. 

(G) All groups of people, regardless of 
present culture, can understand socialism 
if it is explained to them in language that 
is appropriate to their types of culture. 
Therefore, the attitude of a socialist is 
to preach Socialism and help to develop 
a movement for Socialism wherever he 
may he, regardless of the particular type 
cf culture of ihe people to whom he is 
addressing his propaganda. 

• 7 zuilv. II IS zoz essential for all croup. 


Capitalism (though they probably will; in ordcj 
to take part in the establishment of Socialism 
in the word at large. 

(8) The above propositions are based upon 
the fact that, after ihe long and chequered 
development of private properiy society, die 
modern idea of Socialism has eventually 
emerged--this idea can be transmitted every¬ 
where. 

The terms “ East” and West ” that are 
used above have only been used as a convenient 
way of marking off highly industrialised areas 
from ihose that are behind in this respect. 

G. McClatchie. 

Third Degree 

An uiticcr of the Mdav Regiment, Captain 
William Dunlop, was fined £187 in Malaya yester¬ 
day fc-r causing hurt to three Chinese to ex net 
guerilla information. He was ordered to pay £20 
compensation. 

Edward Bunce, a rubber planter, was fined 
£12 iO.s. for carving hurt to one ol the Chinese, 
lie will appeal. 

Th Chinese gave evidence T 1 1 rvt Dunlop stuck 
sharp sticks under their finger nails : nd cut off 
lumps of their hah*. 

The hair was given to Dy?k -rackcrs from 
Borne a to use as trophies in place ol heads. Head- 

77rrj7A l forbidden.—A P. 
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H gh St., London, S.W.4. Subscriptions 
2 months, 7 6d, 6 months 3/9d. Cheques 
and P.O.’s should be made payable to:- 
E. Lake, S.P.G.B. 


EDITORIAL 

TAE SPITE the problems of launching this 
^ new venture, the October issue seems to 
ru .e been well received by members. At the 
;i; of October, two weeks after publication, 
Q 30 copies had been distributed from Head 
. and there seems little doubt that very 
few if anv of the 1,000 printed will remain 
■sold. 

As a result of this encouraging start, we have 
reen able to produce a better FORUM this 
- :nih. Its eight pages and larger print make 
_r work much easier and we are certain will 
be ‘Scorned by members. 

In addition to continuing controversies 
starred last month, and introducing new ones, 
-e include press cuttings, etc., as a regular 
Tenure, that were formerly issued as duplicated 
Speakers* Notes. These notes, even if reduced 

number, deserve a wider audience. 

N ?w a word about our editorial task. From 
ieners that we have received to date it would 
irrear "hat there are some misunderstandings 
cmceming the policy of FORUM. One 
. -respondent had the impression that the 
Ee ::r? would choose the subjects and writers 
:: the exclusion of voluntary contributors. 

This, of course, is not the case. For 
the first issue it was necessary, in order 
to get started, to plan and arrange the 
-eatures that appeared in October. But 
we cannot too strongly emphasise that 
ALL members should regard FORUM as 
niieir own, and we expect to receive 
articles and correspondence accordingly. 


IF YOU WANT 
FORUM TO BE A 
GREA TER SUCCESS 
-INTRODUCE AND 
RECOMMEND IT TO 
OTHER MEMBERS. 


Letters on S.S. article on “ Censorship ” 
held over from October . 

From E. Lake. 

One objection to the article is that it fails 
to give a balanced view of the question. The 
attempt on the part of a few printers to prevent 
the publication of a statement by Thomson & 
Co., is condemned with a heavy hand, while 
the overwhelming censorship exercised by the 
capitalist class is mentioned only in passing 
and receives little or no condemnation. 

The orthodox press has developed the 
suppression and distortion of news to a fine 
art, and yet their hypocritical treatment of the 
printers’ feeble effort was not dealt with by us. 
However mistaken these men may have been 
in refusing to print Thomson’s statement, we 
must recognise that they were acting, as they 
thought, in the interest of their fellow workers. 
This aspect of the case should at least be 
appreciated by Socialists. 

Another objection to the article is the claim 
that Trade Unionises should not concern them¬ 
selves with the constitution of the product of 
labour. Four examples are given to uphold 
this claim. 

(1) Vegetarian trade unionists would strike 

against handling meat. 

(2) Atheistic trade unionists would strike 

against handling Bibles. 

(3) Christian trade unionists wou*d strike 

against handling certain scientific 

matter. 

(4) Cycling trade unionists wou’d s like 

against handling motor cars. 

These examples hardly call for serious dis¬ 
cussion. Vegetarian trade unionist meat potters 
refusing to handle meat is a subject more 
suited to the pen of the late Mr. Gilbert than 
to that of our Gilmac. 

No doubt these cases would call for our 
opposition, but other examples may support 
the opposite point of view. 

Assume chemists were working on a certain 
substance they thought was to be used for 
medical purposes, and discover it was to be 
used to spread disease. ShouM we condemn 
their refusal to continue the production of this 
substance? Should we condemn transport 
workers for refusing to convey troops to a 
strike area? Should we condemn workers 
employed in the processing of food, who 
refused to undertake a method of adulteration 
which, while strictly legal, would be more than 
normally injurious to the consumers cf the 
food? 

And finally, in the event of some jingo press 
owner attempting to publish a statement with 
the object of inciting a frenzied mob to attack 
the offices of the Socialist Party, should we 
condemn printers who refused to print such a 
statement? 

The answer is emphatically No! 

It is self evident that we cannot lay 
down a general policy opposing trade 
union action in this matter. We must 
consider and decide on such cases as 
they arise. 


From C. C. Groves. 

6th July, 1952. 

I am opposed to the Editorial for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 

1. We are telling the workers that they 
should give every assistance to their employers 
in a dispute. I cannot object to Thomson 
being able to express his point of view, but I 
cannot ask that the workers involved in the 
dispute, and other workers, should assist him 
to do so. 

2. In asking workers to assist in the print¬ 
ing of Thomson’s article it is equivalent to 
urging soldiers in an army to load the riiles 
of their opponents. 

3. I think it is to be regretted that 
such a condemnatory editorial, should 
have been published when not a word 
about the Thompson dispute had 
appeared in the S.S. It seems that we 
are going out of our way to condemn 
workers without taking the opportunity 
of supporting Thompson’s employees in 
their struggle against this avowed anti¬ 
union, anti-working-class member of the 
captialist class. 

From J. Trotman. 

I think that the article was correct in 
what it said. To condone any action 
directed towards limiting the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion by anyone is contrary 
to the democratic principle of Socialism, 
and as such is very dangerous policy. 

This does not mean that I view Democracy 
as an absolute or as one of the cardinal virtues 
of Socialism. It simply means that I recognise 
the possibility of workers making mistakes. If 
their ideas are correct they will be able to 
stand against the ideas of their opponents and 
there will be nothing to fear from opposition. 
In short, I argue that the democratic approach 
is a practical proposition here and now. It 
seems that some would deny this. 

As to the argument that workers are pre¬ 
vented from expressing their ideas by lack of 
facilities, surely it follows that if they have the 
power to prevent an article being published 
they also have the power to demand that their 
point of view be printed with the opponent’s 
argument; and, in point of fact, the City Press 
had already agreed to an arrangement of this 
character in the dispute in question. From 
the point of view of accuracy and the Party 
position I see no grounds for complaint. 

It is, however, debatable whether such an 
article serves any useful purpose and certainly 
any attempt to deal with such a subject needs 
to be very carefully written, and, in my view, 
approached from a rather different angle. 

As it is, the article could very easily create 
a false impression that we were taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of the employers, and that 
is not our job at any time. I think a much 
stronger sympathy for the workers and a 
greater understanding of their reactions should 
have been shown. It should also have been 
made perfectly clear from the start that our 
sole concern was the general interests of the 
working class, which of course includes the 
printing workers. 
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THE BALLOT & SOCIALISM 

(continued from October issue) 


Will of Majority Thwarted ? 

THAT do the Open Letter advocates mean 
by the ballot as the only weapon of 
- — pation? In the United States to-day, 

, n. -riiy can be kept from political power for 
period of time. Presumably by a 
criiv the Open Letter means a majority 
:se elected to Congress, since it constantly 
__ the SPGB with its ideas of conquering 
—j. i urity of Parliament. Now, with the 
• . c: c f representation which prevails in the 

~ —forgetting the Senate for a moment— 

r : :cal party can have a majority of 
rr~resenta lives without having a majority of 
7 ' elation. For example, several states arc 
the basis of population, entitled to even 
-i representative, but the Constitution 
rjjrantees them one. In the Senate each state 
' entitled to two members regardless of 
r ru adon. Thus, 13 and a half million people 

- New York have the same representation as 
; ;. aX> in Nevada (1940 census). 

7 :: Open Letter advocates would suggest a 
_ -- in this system of representation, but do 
how it must be done? Such a change 
: i have to be a constitutional amendment, 

: he amendments are not carried by a 
ssaiortiy. It takes a two-thirds vote of both 
of Congress to offer an amendment (and 
the system of proportion described 
e. this might mean a representation of 75 

- per cent, of the population), or upon 
iT*? : cation bv three-fourths (75 per cent.) of 
rbe s:a-e legislatures. Congress must call a 
w - cation for the purpose of proposing 
L-erJments. Then, the amendments must be 

bv three-fourths of the stale legis azures 

- conventions in three-fourths of the states, 
t Hchever congress may propose. 

. his constitutional amendment process was 
*;^e!v introduced by the so-called Found- 
F ethers (the business and property 
fc.-£Tes:>) to thwart the will of the majority. 

H.then, we ask the Open Letter comrades, 
ae majority assert itself? Flow could 
maiority make any change in the present 
_ - ;j system? To advocate by-passing 
_ c Trovaution would be to bring the charges 
the WSP of advocating “ unconstitu- 
methods ” and of being " subversive”. 
Tbe Socialist Labor Party does not miss the 
- Ii openly advocates its change through 
- V of the Constitution, which is the one 
- rrlbed above for making amendments. 

How Majority Will Assert Itself 

When the conscious majority come about, 

i —se think for a moment that it will permit 
-c f . be thwarted by such measures as 

bv the constitution? It will assert ir- 
rcA perhaps to the extent of setting up a 
:Tt: L /invention representative of the people. 
Yzz- will be a vote: it will be an expression 
:: the majority. Would the Open Letter 

ii • rh:: t: i-:r.:a’.Iv. a 

t-r r-»- ! hae - -am he 7T>? x? re 


the assertion of the majority, regardless of what 
the Constitution demands of this score? 

Further, under the present system of electing 
Representatives and Senators, there is a two 
year lag in the case of the former, and a six 
year lag in the case of the latter. Thus, it is 
possible for the majority of Congress not to 
represent a majority of the population because, 
immediately following an election, a change of 
sentiment may come about among the workers, 
<md yet it could be six years before a new 
election for Senators could be held, or it could 
even be eighteen years before the majority 
would be able to assert itself. What would the 
Open Letter advocates do in a case like that? 
If they demanded a recall, a new election, this 
would be the ballot, but it would not be 
according to the ballot system as it exists 
to-day. 

As a matter of fact, how could a socialist 
take a seat in Congress, if to do so he must 
swear to uphold the Constitution, which per¬ 
mits the use of armed forces to put down 
strikes, and defends private property at every 
turn? The case of Victor Berger being seated 
during the first World War, after he was 
rejected several times by Congress, is cited as 
an example of how the will of the majority (in 
his district) was finally asserted. But Berger 
was a social democrat, and social democrats 
not only do not oppose capitalism from a 
revolutionary basis, but it is not opposed to 
l heir principles to support a Constitution which 
guarantees the continuation of capitalism. It 
would be quite different for a socialist/ 

Majority Sentiment and Votes 

It is demanded of the Open Letter comrades 


NOTES TO WRITERS 


Our main editorial concern is to produce a 
well-ordered, balanced and interesting journal. 
Contributors will help us if they observe the 
following: — 

1. Send in matter typed, double spaced and 
with wide margins. If it is not possible to 
have the matter typed then write clearly in 
INK and on one side of the paper only. State 
the number of words on the back of the article. 

2. Be brief, but not at the expense of making 
your meaning clear. Keep the main points of 
your argument in mind as you write and 
ruthlessly exclude irrelevant and minor points. 
You will find it useful to use sub-headings as 
s ages in the development of your case. It will 
cer ainly he’p us. Visualise your main con¬ 
clusions before you start. Paragraphs should 
be neither too long or too short. 

3. Pe careful to sec that you are absolutely 
a/'cura + e when quoting. One of the purposes of 
FORUM is to clarify controversies. Do not 
be disappointed if your article or letter is not 

- red -i— eila~riy There may be many 


that they clarify what they mean by the ballot. 
Do they mean an expression of the majority 
will regardless of the present legalistic set-up, 
or do they mean adherence to the latter? 
Another question which the Open Letter leaves 
untouched is this: What is meant by a 
majority? Actually a majority means more 
than half, so that if there are 75 million 
qualified voters, it would take 37,501,000 
voters to establish socialism. However, if 20 
per cent, of the population did not vote, then 
it would take only one more than 30,000,000 
to get a majority, but this 30,000,000 and one 
vote would not represent a majority of the 
population, bur only 40 per cent. The social¬ 
ists would not represent a majority of the 
population at all, yet they would have a 
majority of those voting. 

It behoves Open Letter advocates to signify 
which majority they seek, a majority of those 
eligible to vote, or a majority of the actual 
voters. 

Under the present voting system, many 
people are nor eligible to vote; for example, 
those under 21 years of age, those who cannot 
pay a poll tax in certain southern states, those 
who have been convicted for a “crime”, and 
migratory workers and other workers who do 
not establish the proper residential require¬ 
ments. In order to obtain an expression from 
the majority of the population, the socialists 
will have to conduct a struggle to have these 
and other disqualified people declared eligible 
to vote. Are the Open Letter comrades 
advocating that the WSP initiate such a 
campaign? 

How much simpler and more scientific 
the position of the 1951 conference. The 
main task of socialists is to spread 
socialist ideas among the population. It 
runs candidates when and where it can 
to measure the revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness of the workers. When this consci¬ 
ousness reaches a majority sentiment 
(not actual votes, necessarily), the 
majority will know what to do. This 
consciousness may reveal itself in the 
ballots cast under our present legal 
set-up, or it may find expression in the 
growth of the socialist party. 

Conditions Will Determine 

When the Open Letter comrades ask, what 
o.her method than the ballot can a socialist 
majority use to show itself and the population 
as a whole that is a majority to begin with, 
they should first of all explain what is meant 
by the ballot. If they mean an expression of 
sentiment, then a very absence of votes— 
through a boycott of an election—may consti¬ 
tute such an expression of sentiment. If they 
mean a demonstration of socialist conscious¬ 
ness, a political strike may constitute such a 
demonstration. If it be stated that there is no 
reason to engage in such activities as long as 
the ba n ot is open to the socialists, in reply we 
ask, what if the ballot is sea^d to the social¬ 
ises by the forces which control the State? 

I. Canter. 
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T"HE days of the Continental grand tour have 
long passed. The only way that the 
Continent can be seen by people (workers) from 
.-is country to-day, is by an ability to lower 
cne’s standard of living so that the travel 
allowance lasts out. It was on this assumption 
cut sixteen of us set out from Dover this 
-summer, on a two month lorry tour of Central 
Europe. 

The distance involved (Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
was the turning point) precluded any possibility 
:: making a real study of any of the countries 
• e passed through, yet it was possible to gain 
zeneral impressions, usually confirming our 
prejudices, though whether this was due to 
:ar finding what we wanted to find is difficult 
to say. 

The most striking thing about Belgium was 
ihe number of houses built since the war. 
Outside the towns rows of small villas have 
?een built, all of them ferociously individualist 
m facade. Holland was a pleasant relief by 
comparison, with its almost total absence of 
private building. In Belgium wages arc higher 
rut so were prices. In Holland prices were 
-early all below 'English levels but since the 
average wage appeared to be about four pounds 
i week it amounted very much to six of one 
md half a dozen of the other. 

It was raining and cold the afternoon we 
crossed into Germany. Frontier guards and 
customs men seemed a very melancholy Lot. 
Despite frenzied building activity most of the 
creat cities of the Rhine still have acres of 
rubble in what were once their centres. 

The appearance of the population was 
startling. Cripples and maimed were every¬ 
where. Men in their thirties on crutches, 
daggering around on artificial legs, waggling 
-rtificial arms around like seals’ flippers or 
regarding one in what appears to be a quizzical 
manner but is in reality a straight look dis¬ 
torted by the plastic surgery pulling their 
races. Apart from this depressing side of »he 
picture we got an impression of tremendous 
industrial activity in the country. 

We found the Germans kind and friend 1 y — 
with the exception of the natives of Frankfurt. 
This city is the headquarters of the American 
rccupation, and, rather in the manner of Ear’s 
Court landladies, suffers from an ambivalence 
f emotions towards its guests. The Americans 
: rm a very large linguistic and cultural 
minority among the Germans, a-'ri tbm> 
_r.iforms and strident nasal accents mark then 

- as much in Frankfurt as the negroes in the 
United States are marked out by their colour 
5 ct they have money and the local trades¬ 
people boast a large repertoire of tricks—short 
change, measure, etc., to which the wretched 
American soldier, who wants to be loved for 
mmself and not for his money, submrs. 

In Munich we met a muscular lady, a trainer 
* what looked like tame wolves as guide dogs 
for the blind, who after screaming delight at 
hiving met some English people — “You always 

- chile through”—told us that the Americans 

- ere tolerated simply to discourage the 
Russians from aggression and that otherwise 
her were extremely unpopular in the city be- 

they were boorish, uncivilised, etc 


Austria seemed surprisingly diifciem from 
Germany. Whether from history, geography, 
or any odier factors, the people seemed more 
viva nous. We were warned before leaving 
Munich —“ The Austrians are a very poor 
people” —but o judge by appearance the 
workers were as well if not better off than the 
Germans we me The remark probably arose 
out of a mild xenophobia. We found this 
everywhere. The Belgians warned us against 
the Dutch and the Dutch against the Belgians. 
Everybody warned us against the Germans and 
the Austrians warned us against the Yugoslavs. 

The first town we came to in Yugoslavia, an 
industrial centre (by Yugoslav standards) 
called Jesenice, had poor quality suits in its 
shop windows priced at twenty pounds and 
more. The price of manufactured goods was 
high, for other things the country is undoubt¬ 
edly the cheapest in Europe to people with 
sterling. It has other attractions, the glacial 
lake at Bled, which is heated by sulphur 
springs, is worth a considerable sacrifice in 
travel money on its own. 

But it was the people that most impressed us 
in Jugoslavia. Their sociability and generosity 
was such that one had a sense of “ belonging” 
after being five minutes in a place. A garage 
proprietor whom wc fetched from his house 
at bedtime opened up his workshop and cheer¬ 
fully did our repairs and refused payment, 
saying: “ I am an old motorist myself,” as 
if wc were members of a secret brotherhood. 
This was almost true. The number of vehicles 
in even the big towns was very small. Every¬ 
where long lines of small carts drawn by two 
horses and each holding about a cubic yard of 


OOMBALA ! ! 

jf^NE of our late rulers went to Africa during 
the recent Parliamentary recess to lecture 
to the natives about the benefits of our Welfare 
State. He had a tribe gathered at his feet and 
sang the praises of the National Health Service. 

“ Our people arc helped to get glasses, wigs 
and teeth,” he cried. 

“Oombala!” chanted the natives with 
feeding. 

“ We have decreased working hours and put 
up wages!” 

“ Oombala! Oombala ! ” 

“ And we have nationalised our railways! ” 

Again came rhe chorus, “ Oombala! ” 

Af er the raffs the head man of the tribe 
came up to congratulate him and offered to 
show him the Temple of the Bull up on a 
nearby hill. 

The M.P. was delighted at this chance to 
add a little local colour to the story he was 
preparing to tell his constituents, so off they 
went. 

They passed dozens of Sacred Bulls and not 
a few Sacred Cows on the way up, and the 
M P. was about to enter the Temple, when the 
h ad man pulled him back suddenly, “ Be 
r reful hew you go!” he said, “ IPs knee deep 
in Oombala!” 

Burntisland Shipyard Journal. 


siones wcie leading like ant columns out to 
where the foundations of a new road were 
probing into the fields. 

The first burst of enthusiasm generated by 
Jugoslavia’s bourgeois revolution showed little 
signs of flagging yet. The sensation of energy 
and optimism was inescapable. Ihe standard 
and quantity of published matter in Slovene, 
a linguistic minority of a few millions, would 
do credit to many European countries and the 
shops were well stocked with food and other 
goods. A native of Zagreb who had spent 
twenty-six years in Canada and had returned 
to Jugoslavia afeer the war, thinking the 
millenium had arrived, told us that conditions 
had been desperate two years before with 
nothing but pictures of Tito and Stalin in 
the shops. An important factor in subsequent 
improvements of living conditions is probably 
the easier attitude toward the peasants who 
seemed to be bringing their produce to market 
and receiving good prices for it. They, the 
peasants, of course, dominate the scene. 
Women, aged thirty and looking more like fifty 
would occasionally be standing at the roadside, 
motionless as if they had been there for the 
last thousand years—which culturally speaking 
they had. 

The political situation is very fluid at the 
present. There is not even the illusion of 
political liberty in the country. 

If Jugoslavia provided the example ol least 
conspicuous consumption we encountered, then 
Italy certainly provided that of the most. 
Venice was thronged with opulently dressed 
men escorting their beautiful and fashionable 
women out of big cars into gondolas and 
launches; ordering meals with an assurance 
that only money can give, in the superb 
restaurants of the city. It was all like some¬ 
thing out of the past to us from a country 
where such things arc done more discreetly, 
and where such display has become almost 
synonymous with vulgarity. Anyone who 
doubts the change in peoples’ attitude towards 
riches and poverty would do well to visit Italy. 
Here is a bourgeoisie on the way up. 

Switzerland was very much the same. The 
country is alleged to have the highest living 
standards in Europe, but we saw more down 
and outs there than we saw in Jugoslavia 
which has probably the lowest outside Spain. 

We were g<ad to get into France. In a 
country like Switzerland, reared to the luxury 
tourist trade, there was not much room for a 
nnrty of workers trying to get a cheap holiday. 
Although prices in France were much the same 
we were always welcome to sleep in a barn 
when rhe weather was bad, and our diet was 
made more interesting by fruit picked at the 
roadsides, 

A 1 though we had enloved the experience we 
were not sorry to be back. The difference in 
social conditions between the workers in one 
country and another is never very great, but 
that is not to denv any difference, and wc were 
surprised to find how important to us were the 
little embellishments we enjoy. 

K. Smith. 
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A Plea for Clarity 

Reply :o “ The Nature of the Socialist 
Revolution .” 

^ AMRADE EVANS may be the author of a 
zix original thesis on the coining Social¬ 
ly Revolution. But how are we to know? If 
vv . :y be the hallmark of a brilliant thinker, 
. . Tirade would have achieved more, by 
* iz with invisible ink. We would be as 
v . \ either case. Enumeration of eight 
from the article, indicate the high 
iz i of obscurity coupled with the low 
v:_ card of political accuracy. 

. We arc busy discussing our own 
> - This healthy situation . . . reflects 

. uncertainties of a revolution in process 
. . ntrast with the certainties of the 
. eenth century consolidation of revolution 
eved.” 

- cply—We arc always discussing our 

- -n. This healthy situation reflects the 
£2 rhat socialists claiming to have accurate 

:z ge of society must always discuss the 
|p What were the “certainties” of the 

. ..-hr' century, and what does the phrase 
r.' :u:ion of revolution achieve” mean? 

- -vis achieved? Who achieved it? 

E . . The Industrial Revolution . . . 
A ishei social production ... is not 
Lr niiately followed by the revolution for 
‘ - - T vership. but by the State Capitalist 
- n which establishes the institutional 

■ - _: and thereby the idealogical demand) 

ii,; lcc viassless administration of the common 

i n 


Reply—The Industrial Revolution estab¬ 
lished Capitalist production. State capitalism 
is but a refinement of Capitalism, and does not 
amount to a revolution, the word revolution 
means complete change, fundamental re¬ 
construction or overthrow of a system. Where 
is the evidence that an idealogical demand, 
exists for the classless administration of the 
common weal? 

C “. . . The propositions here put forward 
have to be compressed . . . much more than is 
said must be left unsaid, and, much more of 
what is said must be left unexplained.” 

Reply—If FORUM has been so ardently 
desired by Party members for expressing ideas, 
why in the very first issue do we meet with 
compression? If what I want to say, cannot 
be said, and, if more important, cannot be 
explained, what are we paying for? Or can it 
be that Comrade Evans knows not what to 
say nor what to leave unsaid? 

D . . State control furthers the depersonal¬ 
ising of property, this depersonalising begins 
the expropriation which is the Socialist aim” 

Reply—There is a famous phrase which goes 
as Capitalism develops it becomes concentra¬ 
ted into fewer and fewer hands, in what sense 
is that depersonalising? The opposite tendency 
appears very much in evidence. Can any sort 
or degree of expropriation compatible with the 
socialist idea be named at the present day? 

E “ Within the State there begins the form 
of production for use . . .” 

Reply—All production, or most, has use as 
an aim, since the secondary function of com¬ 


modities is use, but the primary aim remains 
extraction of profit. Where will you find 
production of a single button or tooth brush 
for the love of the thing? 

G “ The genius of Marx lay in his talent 
for seeing so clearly what was going on under 
his nose. And it still remains to some extent 
our evil genius that we see so clearly what went 
on under Marx’s nose.” 

Reply—The second part makes the whole 
of this piece meaningless. Would it be unkind 
at this point to jibe, that the genius of Evans 
is in his talent for not seeing clearly what is 
going on under Evans’ nose? 

H . . replace the propagandists’ impossible 
task of telling people what they don’t know by 
the historically creative one of the articulating 
for them what they do.” 

Reply—Are we to understand that the 
spread—slight as it has been—of socialist ideas 
is not the work of propagandists? Explana¬ 
tion please! As to historical creativeness, 
surely that is in work done not words said. 
Changes in history are effected by actions, not 
by descriptions of actions. 

To sum up. If ideas are expressed vaguely 
then they arc open to distortion and mis¬ 
understanding, the fault being with the writer 
not the reader. If you want a child to know 
raspberry jam is bad for the sewing machine, 
you say so simply. 

Please Comrade Evans treat us as children 
—but as intelligent ones! 

M. Brown. 


OUR PREMISES 


^1 :he present time the Party has no cash 
-1 it re in hand, and it has been suggested 
premises could either be sold or 
a ' - and the proceeds used to replenish 
_r viily depleted banking account and 
a: rriTis for an extension of our socialist 
unia. Having had the premises in use 
- _ -. eighteen months, we have now had 
additional experience on which to draw. 

: - of rhe fact that the decision to go 
: vdth the purchase of these premises 
:r.v contested by a portion of the 
tit~ , : p. views expressed here may be 
v* controversy. How does our expert- 

\ t past year measure up against our 
.. - ■ - pc-*? What of the future? 

■ t tv few, if any, of our members would 
_r- r: proposition of buying premises if 
're 'eased or rented. Last year, had 
»: - : bough: premises we would have been 
afford on’v a few basement rooms or 
- 3 er e accommodation on rent. 

sb a *w; se 1 ! ? If we did, although we 
* J -- KiKv get hack more than was paid 
r ; - d then be in the same unpleasant 
f — . - premises previously stated, 

r- _ we m -mage? Our organisation 
-he money so obtained to spread 
m— aecessan* preliminary, no 
: airmz rf our obiecr. Although 


: remin the use of our premises. 
- -: -—~ — mrmzaze ha; disadvarr- 



the interest. A simple calculation will show 
that such interest payments will eventually 
exceed the principal—and, don’t forget, the 
original amount of loan will still be owing. If. 
on the other hand, we club together to repay 
the loan, there doesn’t seem a lot of point in 
getting a mortgage. 

It might be a sounder scheme to consider 
methods of getting Party expenditure to equal 
income, and thus stop the financial rot that 
seems to have set in on our affairs. 

For instance, the cost of stationery, speakers’ 
fares, etc., have risen during the last few years, 
but the dues have not been increased. Then 
there is a loss on the sale of the S.S. These 
are two leakages that could well be stopped. 

Some Comrades, recognising that the 
acquisition of our present H.Q. has got us 
out of the trouble we were previously in, are 
content to leave the matter rest. Others of us 
have greater hopes regarding the development 
in the use of No. 52. We visualise it being 
built up as a centre of the socialist movement. 
The attainment of such an aim would have the 
effect of revitalising the Party generally 
through the consequent spread of enthusiasm, 
as well as by the addition of new blood, i.e., of 
more workers for our cause. 

More activity at No. 52 incidentally means 
more income from sales of literature: collec¬ 
tions and canteen, and money can be made 
good use of. Producing political plays opens 
”7 - A rrop32anda previously 

ri - -7 Fir- T- X *2 


could be used. Incidentally, this type of train¬ 
ing would be helpful for young speakers. 

When the Party decides to fight a parlia¬ 
mentary constituency in London, Clapham 
might be worth considering. There would be 
no extra cost of election premises, and the 
interest aroused might help to make the place 
better known as a Socialist centre. 

Once our Premises at No. 52 have proved 
as useful as many of us believe is possible, then 
we can confidently anticipate the demand for 
establishment of premises for other Branches 
of the Party. 

F. Offord. 

REPLY 

L ET us agree at once that unless we can 
acquire suitable premises to lease or rent, 
it would be foolish to dispose of our present 
Head Oftice. 

There is, however, no reason at all why we 
should not make every effort to find alternative 
accommodation. For, on the basis of the 
figures available, if wc could rent premises for 
anything up to £9 per week (our present 
approximate running expenses at 52 Clapham 
High Street) we could dispose of our present 
premises and utilise the proceeds of the sale 
for propaganda purposes. 

Let us then, not accept the position that 
we are committed for all time to staving at 
52 Clapham High Street, but rather regard it 
ct a temporary freezing of our funds until 
fvrh tune as they can be reused f'- t: rea : 


re 
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MEWSPOINTS 

(formerly issued as duplicated Speakers' Notes ) 

Notes and comments on the news that are likely to be useful to members in 
illustrating the case for Socialism to others. Please send cuttings, together with 
their source and date of reference, to the Propaganda Research Committee 
at Head Office. 


wtxx of socialist propaganda. 

I: if. ;f course, not trie to say that the Party 
zo aliemative 10 purchasing the Clapham 
H zi Street premises. There were alternatives, 
= : the basement at Rugby Chambers for 
57 ;:-:e and the hiring of a small hall for E.C. 

r~r.es. but the majority of the members who 
—-iei into the Holbom Hall on ISth 
February, 1951, were either unaware of them 
rr had already made up their minds to have 
Oar ham High Street. It will be re- 
remrered that one of the reasons for the 
rr virion to the scheme was that it was being 
tbrast upon the Party without adequate in- 
~ ' —.-. -I on being available, and because no 
tentative schemes were considered. Another 
reai.n was that the scheme would place too 
a strain on the financial resources of the 
?irry and this, unfortunately, has proved to be 
zrzect. So much so that we arc now consider- 
-z i-l kinds of desperate remedies for what 
b Virtually our financial ruin. 

The cost of purchasing the premises, of 
_^rrvine out repairs and alterations, and the 
iiv to day running expenses involved, have 
plaved a large part in bringing us to our present 
77 incial difficulties. Moreover, a considerable 
ire cunt must be spent on the premises before 
±<ey can be fully utilised. 

Let us turn to the “hopes regarding the 
envelopment in the use of No. 52”, to quote 
the writer to whose article we are replying. He 

* visualises No. 52 being built up as a centre 
:f the socialist movement”. How is this to 
^ done? Why, by urging the South West 
London Branch to organise Sunday evening 
meetings for the local workers and by pro¬ 
ducing political plays. It is perhaps unfair to 
complain of the poverty of the writer’s 
-ingestions for what other activities could he 
-ingest, apart from those which have nothing 
to do with socialist propaganda? Instead of 
finding premises suitable for our activities some 
mmradcs are busily seeking activities suitable 
::r our premises. And so, we get attempts to 
start activities for which there is no demand, 
mi no enthusiasm in the Party. The realisa- 

* 7 a that there is insufficient Party activity, i.e., 
propaganda, education and organisation, fully 
t utilise the premises leads to suggestions for 
id kinds of social activity. It may be all very 
well to have a club in Clapham for the benefit 

: those living nearby, and those who find it 
easy to reach, but it is a luxury for which the 
-* ".ole of the Party must pay and it can be 
maintained only at the expense of socialist 
propaganda. 

I: was argued by those in favour of purchas- 

- z :he premises that the possession of them 

- raid lead to greater activities a^d enthusiasm 
But it is over eighteen months since we moved 
in and apart from Tuesday evenings there is 
5ctd :m more than a handful of members on the 
Tremises. 

The energies being put into the organisation 
: socials, jumble sales, canteen management 
the energies required for the production of 
riio and so on, could surely be better spent 
-7 * xialist propaganda. 

The Party does not exist to provide a social 
:: for its members. The fact that some 

- “hers may derive a social life from their 

membership of the Party is incidental. The 
mV reison for the Party’s existence is the 
mejeritv of organising propaganda for 
‘CCLlliSHL ‘ A. P. 


What We Have We Hold 

“ This is a rake’s progress. If there is one thing 
we are not prepared to do it is to give up our peace¬ 
time markets to our competitors in return for 
temporary war-time markets.” 

Mr. Bcvan at Labour Party Conference, 29/9/52. 

News Chronicle, 30/9/52. 

‘ Peace Could Bring Biggest Slump 1 

Speaking at Louth yesterday, Mr. Cyril Osborne, 
M.P., said that if Marshal Stalin were to accept an 
invitation to the Coronation, or if the Korean war 
were to end, there would be a dreadful fall in 
commodity prices. Unless we make plans in con¬ 
junction with America to deal with the problems 
that must arise when the fighting ended, there would 
be the greatest slump the capitalist system had ever 
known. 

“ What, for example, is to happen to the stock¬ 
piles of strategic raw materials?” asked Mr. 
Osborne. “ Will they be marketed in an orderly 
way and on a long-term plan? What about the men 
who will be demobilised? Are plans being made 
to find them civilian jobs How long will it take 
to convert the engineering industry from w r ar to 
peace production? What is to happen when the 
rearmament orders fall oil?” 

Observer, 26/10/52. 

E. German ‘ Socialism 9 

The time is now ripe for building Socialism 
in the German Democratic Republic, Walter 
Ulbricht, Deputy Prime Minister and General 
Secretary cf tlie Socialist Unity Party, 
announced. 

He stressed that the construction of Socialism 
would not entail the confiscation of small businesses. 

“ The creation of the economic basis of Sob Irm 
demands in the first place the increase of Socialist 
property through the further development o' <he 
nationally owned sector of the economy, which has 
assumed a Socialist character. Contrary to the 
claims of our opponents w T e have no intention of 
confiscating small businesses, since w r e do not \vi h 
to impose upon the state the unnecessary burden of 
carrying out the functions which they at present 
carry out in the production.” 

The armed forces which will be raised in East 
Germany will be trained in a spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism, in a spirit of respect for other nations 
and of love for the workers of all lands, stated 
President Wilhelm Pieck in a srcech to the Party 
Conference of the Socialist Uni y Parly. 

Democratic German Report, 18/7/52. 

Canada Hit By British Compel it ion 

British competition had plunged Canada’s wo r 1 
textile industry into severe depression, Mr. Ryland 
Daniels, president of the Paton Manufacturing 
Company, said at the firm’s annual meeting in 
Montreal. 

He said that 87 per cent, of w'ool and worked 
cloths imported into Canada in 1951 came from 'he 
United Kingdom. He called on the Government 
to set up tariff barriers to slow' the flood of inv'or-s. 
The Canadian tariff on im ^or ed wooUc"-* w***? 
among the lowest in the world and w r as hopcles-.lv 
inadequate in the face of present international 
conditions. 

The situation was aggravated by low Bri'i h 
wages, w'hich were about 43 per cent, of those paid 
in Canada, and the apparent willingness of the 
British to sell at sacrifice prices. 

“ As a result,” said Mr. Daniels, “ British 
worsteds are being landed here at prices much below 
the cost of production in Canada based on replace¬ 
ment value of wool tops.” 

British competition might forre his ?c,d o'her 
companies to reduce employment still further befrm 
the turning point w T as reached.—British United 
Press. 

Yorkshire Post , 12/7/52. 


Food Scarcity in Madras 

Delhi, October 8. 

Mr. Nehru, die Indian Prime Minister, address¬ 
ing a public meeting yesterday during his tour of 
the famine threatened areas of Madras state, said 
the demand for the application of the famine code 
w r ould not solve the problem of food scarcity in the 
Rayalaseema area. He said he disliked such an 
approach to the problem because the idea implied 
doling out charity to impoverished people. Although 
there were many poor people in the country, they 
should not be treated as beggars waiting for charity. 

In Madras state nearly four million people live 
in areas which are officially regarded as “ scarcity 
affected,” and therefore threatened by famine (a 
word which Government officials seem reluctant to 
use). 

According to Government officials, the present 
food problem in Madras is primarily one of cost 
and of the inability of the impoverished peasant 
to buy the food w r hich successive monsoon failures 
have prevented him from growing himself. To the 
solution of this problem the Madras Government 
has contributed nothing by its decision earlier this 
summer to remove many of the controls on food. 
Now the State Government is trying to meet the 
situation by deploying large numbers of kitchens 
dispensing free gruel to the destitute, and by organ¬ 
ising relief works to enable others to earn sufficient 
to buy such supplies of food as are available. 

Times, 9/10/52. 

Worth Remembering 

The causes of the economic storm which hit 
Britain last year w T ere not within the Labour 
Government’s control and are not W'ithin the control 
of the Tory Government to-day, Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell told a Labour Party Rally at Rhyl. 

Daily Herald, 22/9/52. 

They Queue To Learn 

...” classes full ” notices went up all over 
London at Women’s Institutes, Technical Colleges 
and Polytechnics within a few hours of the doors 
opening. . , . Throughout England and Wales 
350,000 class entries were received for handicraft 
classes last year compared with 336,000 for the 
clerical courses. 

Few students give up less than three nights a 
week to classes—some go five nights—and on nights 
off there is always homew'ork and reading . . . 

The modern question—Lazy? Pleasure Loving? 
Don’t believe it unless you think the profitable 
pleasure so many derive from a pursuit of know- 
ledge is wrong. 

News Chronicle, 22/9/52. 

Cyprus Plan 

Mr. Antonv Head, the War Minister, arrivin': 
back in London to-dav after a 6,000-milc tour in 
the Middle East, said that there w r as no base which 
could take the place of Egypt. 

” We arc not looking at Cyprus or any odirr 
place as an alternative base,” he said. ” There 
is now ? here that can be compared w r ith Egypt as a 
base in the Middle East.” 

To have a base in the Middle East w r as absolutely 
vital strategically. 

“ The base in Egypt is an immense installation,” 
said Mr. Head. “ To move it would be a massive 
project and would rake a number of years. 

” There is not another place a quarter as good. 
It was vital to the defence of the West. 

Cyprus Plan 

” If we did not have the base there, w r e should 
not have anywhere in the Middle East to concen¬ 
trate, equip and maintain troops.” 

Evening Standard, 24/9/52. 
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